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Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays. Second Series. — By A. Y. 
Williams Jackson, Professor in Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

II. The Dramas op Harsha. 

The present article forms a sequel to one published a year ago 
in this Journal, vol. xx. pp. 341-359, in which the problems of 
the time analysis of the dramas of Kalidasa were examined. It 
belongs also to a series of studies which the present writer has 
been making in the field of the Sanskrit drama, a list of which is 
given below for convenience. 1 With regard to the special inter- 
est and scope of researches into the use of the element of time, 
its observance or non-observance in Hindu plays, reference may 
be made to the introduction to the companion article just men- 
tioned. The principal bibliographical references to works for con- 
sultation are there given and they need not be repeated here. 
Mention, however, may be made of the special books connected 
with Harsha, or Qrl-Harshadeva ag jj e j g ften called, so far as 
they have been used in the present monograph ; a convenient 
bibliography of the entire drama of India will be published before 
long by my pupil, Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. 

The question of a dramatist's sources is of interest when one is 
studying the author's use of the element of time in his plays. 
The source of the three dramas ascribed to Harsha's name was 
the Brhatkatha, which has been lost. Nevertheless we can 
understand in a general way his use of that source, as well as his 
own lack of invention, if that may be said, by turning to the 
Kathasaritsagara, which is later than Harsha's time but is based 
upon the Brhatkatha, as is also the Brhatkathamanjari. The 

1 Those which have thus far appeared are : (1) Children on the stage 
in the Ancient Hindu Drama. The Looker-On, iv. 509-516, New York, 
June 1897 ; (2) Certain dramatic elements in Sanskrit plays with paral- 
lels in the English drama. First Series. American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, six. 241-254, October 1898 ; (3) Disguising on the stage as a dra- 
matic device in Sanskrit plays. Proceedings of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, xxix. pp. xviii-xix, 1898 ; (4) Time analysis of Sanskrit 
Plays. First Series. Journal of the American Oriental Society, xx. 
341-359, April 1899. 
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whole story of Vatsaraja, which is the subject of two of the 
plays, namely, the Ratnavali and the Priyadarcika, is given in 
detail or in substance in -the Kathasaritsagara ; and in like man- 
ner,the episode of Jimutavahana, which forms the theme of the 
Nagananda, is taken from a tale told in the same work, which 
recounts the history of King Vatsa (ch. 22) as well as in the 
Vetala portion of the Kathasaritsagara (ch.- 90). We thus have 
most of the material which must have been used by Harsha in its 
earlier shape, and we can observe how our author has handled 
the events — changing, transposing, or keeping their sequence, as 
the case may be — for dramatic purposes. Thus the Priyadarcika 
presents certain of the more important events of King Vatsa's 
life before and after his marriage with Queen Vasavadatta. The 
time, however, was prior to his choice of Padniavati as a second 
queen, for the plot of this play is suggested by the king's liaison 
with Bandhumati, as mentioned in a brief paragraph in the Katha- 
saritsagara (ch. 14=2. 6, cf. Tawney, transl. i. 97), prior toPad- 
mavati's appearance on the scene. Yet in the play itself the 
author has chosen for dramatic purposes to mention Padmavati, 
as spoken of below (p. 95). Similarly, incidents connected with 
this second royal consort are woven into the plot of the Ratna- 
vali, to whichever period in Vatsa's career this drama may be 
supposed exactly to refer. The Nagananda, moreover, elaborates 
a story which Vatsa's minister Yaaghandarayana narrates long 
after the king's second marriage, and yet in the Priyadarcika 
this wise counsellor seems to be spoken of as if he were a previous 
and not an active minister as he is in the Ratnavali. Thus much 
for the treatment of the sequence of events, and so much also for 
the element of time, the lapse of which in the play we can help 
to check, as in the case of the story of Jimutavahana, from what 
we know of Harsha's material as preserved in the Kathasaritsa- 
gara. With regard to the text of the Kathasaritsagara, reference 
may be made to the Bombay edition and to Brockhaus ; for the 
translation, consult Tawney The Katha Sarit Sagara, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1880, 1884. Some hints may also be gotten from 
Levi's summary of the Brhatkathamanjari, Journal Asiatique, 
1886. 

As for the dramas themselves, I have made use of the text of 
the Nirnaya Sagara series in the case of the Ratnavali and of the 
Priyadarcika. The former play was edited by Godabole and 
Parab, Bombay 1 890 ; the latter by Gadre, Bombay 1884, and 
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also in the Satya Press series by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1874. The references to the Nagananda are to the edition of 
Brahrae and Paranjape (Arya Vijaya Press), Poona 1893, checked 
occasionally by the edition of Bhanap, Bombay 1892. With 
regard to translations, I had access to two in the case of the 
Ratnavali : one the familiar rendering by Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindus, ii. 255-319, the other by Fritze, Chemnitz 1878. For 
the Priyadarcika I consulted Strehly, Paris 1888, and an unpub- 
lished English version by Mr. G. K. S. Nariman, of Surat, which 
I hope later to edit and to publish conjointly with him, after add- 
ing an introduction. Two renderings of the Nagananda were 
also accessible : the one by Palmer Boyd, with Professor Cowell's 
introduction, London 1872, the other by Bergaigne, Paris 1879. 

We are now prepared to turn to our detailed study of Harsha's 
employment of the element of time in his dramatic work. 

1. Ratnavali. 

Plot of the play in brief: Ratnavali, the daughter of the King 
of Ceylon, has been destined by a prophecy to become the second 
wife of King Vatsa, or Udayana. She is sent by sea to his capi- 
tal but is shipwrecked on the way. Chance rescues her, however, 
and King Vatsa's chief minister places her in the queen's keeping 
without revealing her identity. The king sees the girl and falls 
in love with her, and when her high station as princess is dis- 
closed in the fourth act she becomes his second bride and is 
favorably accepted by the queen, to whom she is related by blood. 
Number of acts, four. 

Act. I. In an introductory monologue King Vatsa's minister, 

Yaugandharayana, tells how the princess Ratnavali, or Sagarika 
as she is called in the play, has been rescued from shipwreck -and 
that she is now in the keeping of the queen, Vasavadatta. The 
minister himself alone knows her identity, which he has recog- 
nized by a necklace that she wears. Yaugandharayana adds that 
Babhravya and Vasubhuti, the chamberlain and minister of the 
princess's father, were rescued at the same time as Ratnavali, 
but were separated from her, and that they are now on their way 
to King Vatsa's palace. He also says that Rumanvat, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Vatsa's army, has been despatched to over- 
throw the rebellious king of the Kocalas. This prologue gives 
the information needed for understanding the action of the 
drama, and the play begins. 
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The opening scene is laid on one of the days of the great Kama 
celebration, or vernal festival in honor of Cupid (cf. madana- 
maha, vasanta, and in the stage direction, vasantotsava, pp. 3-4). 
It is on this very day that the queen, Vasavadatta, is to do 
special homage to the god of love (cf. adya madanamahotsave 
and ajja mae . . . bhaavado kusumduhassa pud nivvattaidavva, 
p. 8. 15-19), and the king is at once to join her (ayam aham dgata 
eva, p. 9. 8). This day is probably the thirteenth day of the 
bright half of the month Caitra (consult Apte Skt. Eng. Diet. 
s. v. madana-trayodapi, and compare the admirable tables of the 
Hindu months and seasons which will be found in my friend 
Professor Lanman's translation of the Karpura-manjari, shortly 
to appear). The time, then, would answer approximately to the 
first of April. There is a mention of the blossoming of the trees 
and flowers, especially of the budding of the queen's favorite 
mddham-ereeryer which bloomed earlier than the king's jasmine 
(cf. mdhavl ladd . . . nomalia ladd, p. 11. 3), and allusion is 
made to the maina or talking bird, the starling which plays so 
important a part in the sequel (cf. klsa tumam ajja . . . sdriani 
ujjhia iha dgadd, p. 11. 16, sarid, p. 12. 2). At the close of the 
act the sun is setting ; twilight falls, and the moon rises as the 
scene ends (cf. pp. 14-15). 

Time of the first act, part of the afternoon of one day until 
moonrise. 

Act. n.— The second act opens apparently on the next day, for 
the festival of Cupid is still being celebrated (cf. pauttamaana- 
mahussave bhaavam anango, p. 19. 1). It is now probably the 
fourteenth day of the month Caitra (see remark under Act i., 
and consult Apte Skt. Eng. Diet. s. v. madana-caturdapl). 
There seems to be good reason for not assuming any longer 
interval ; for the ' starling ' (sdrika) which had been placed by 
the disguised princess in the keeping of her friend Susangata in 
Act i. (p. 12) is alluded to as if Sagarika had forgotten to come 
after it (p. 16), and in the denouement of this act the bird plays 
the chief r61e (cf. p. 16 seq.). Moreover, the preceding day 
seems to be implied when the love-lorn Sagarika sketches the 
king's picture (pp. 17, 18), reproducing the scene connected with 
the Kama festival. In addition to this, the magician who has 
taught the king how to make his jasmine flower blossom like the 
queen's madhavi- creeper has come to court • to-day ' (ajja, p. 16. 
13) which may reasonably be regarded as the day after Act. i. 
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It is also ' to-day ' (adya, bis, p. 23. 10, 20) that his wonderful 
legerdemain will be put to the test, so that the queen shall be 
outdone (cf. adyo 'dyanalatdm, p. 23. 10 and vayam adya, p. 23. 
20) ; and this actually comes to pass at the end of the act (cf. 
husumida nomalia-tti, p. 37. 16). The movement of the scene 
itself is uninterrupted,- and the queen is filled with jealousy on 
discovering the picture of the king and Sagarika, and she leaves 
the stage (p. 39). The act closes with the resolve of the king to 
follow his royal consort and to pacify her (cf. devlm prasddayitum 
adhyantaram eva pravipavah, p. 40. 7). 

Time of the second act, apparently part of the next day after 
the first act, although the time is not conclusively defined. 

Act III. — It is somewhat doubtful whether the third act is to be 
placed on the afternoon of the same day, as the closing scene of 
the preceding act, with its episode of jealous anger over the 
picture ; or on the day following. In either case there is no long 
interval between the two. Much depends upon the interpretation 
to be given to the twice-repeated ajja 'to-day' (pp. 41. 17, 42. 7). 
The maiden Kancanamala in the induction scene (pravepaka) 
explains that she has overheard an important conversation as she 
was passing the picture gallery 'to-day' {ajja kkhv, p. 41. 17), to 
the effect that the king's indisposed health was due only to love- 
sickness for Sagarika. She also tells us that Sagarika had been 
placed by the jealous queen ' to-day ' under her charge (ajja kkhu 
devie oittaphalaavuttantasankidde saariam mania hatthe samap- 
paantle, p. 42. 7-8). Is it the same day as that in Act ii., or is 
it the day following? On the whole it seems best to understand 
the reference to be to the day following. It seems as if a day 
should be allowed to elapse, to give time for the king to assume 
the guise of indisposed health in order to conceal his lovesick 
devotion to Sagarika (assalthadamisena maandvattham paccha- 
daanto, p. 43. 5) and to allow time for the change in the deport- 
ment of Sagarika herself under the watch that has been set over 
her by the queen (cf. saariam mama hatthe samappaantle, p. 42. 
8), for she shrinks from every gaze and pines away. The king, 
moreover, has sent the Vidushaka for news about Sagarika ; his 
inquiry and his anxiety would seem to imply more than a lapse 
of a couple of hours which would have to be the case if the scene 
were on the same day as Act ii. ; and he wonders why the Vid- 
ushaka delays so long (cf. presitap ca mayd tddvdrtdnvesandya 
vasaniakah tat katham cirayati, p. 44. 7, and again apt kupalaih 
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priydydh sdgarikdyah, p. 44. 17). The impression given by the 
opening lines of the Induction (cf. kobi kdlo tae, [sc. kdncanamdlde] 
dacchia gaddetti, p. 41, 3) and by the act itself as a whole seems 
to require more hours to have elapsed than would be possible if 
both acts were to be placed on the same day. Still, Windisch, 
Der griechische Einflitss, p. 48, n. 2, prefers to crowd the events 
of Act iii into the afternoon and evening of the same day as Act 
ii. Whichever way this question be decided, there is no doubt 
as to the hour of the day which is to be represented in the 
present act ; it is late in the afternoon when the king inquires 
' how much of the day remains ' (kim avapistarn ahnah, p. 45. 
12). Sunset is at hand and the glories of the scene, together 
with the coming of darkness and the rising of the moon, are 
described (compare the allusions from atthagirisiharakdnanarh 
anusaradi bhaavam sahassarasml, p. 45. 15, as far as udido bhaa- 
vara mialanchano, p. 51. 5). It is then that Sagarika disguised 
in one of the queen's dresses which Kancanamala had given her, 
joins the king as arranged for 'this evening' by that attendant 
and the Vidushaka (cf. padose etc. in Kancanamala's speech, p. 
42. 1 1, and ajja in the Vidushaka's encouraging words, p. 44. 10). 
The queen interrupts the moonlight rendezvous. Finding the 
king making love to Sagarika she takes the girl prisoner, captures 
the go-between Vidushaka, and leaves the stage in high dudgeon. 
The king follows to pacify her (ct. devim eva prasddayitum, p. 
58. 18). The scene closes late in the night. 

Time of the third act, late afternoon and evening of the Jay 
following Act ii., or the same day — see discussion above. 

Act IV.— The events of the fourth act follow directly after the 
preceding day. Owing to the king's intercession the queen 
releases the Vidushaka, as we learn from the Prologue. The 
attendant maid Susangata has no news to add to his own infor- 
mation except that 'it is not known where the unhappy Sagarika 
was conveyed by the queen at midnight after giving out the report 
that she had been despatched to Ujjain ' (sd kkhu tabassinl devie 
■ujjainim peside-tti janappavddum kadua ubatthide addftaratte 
na jdniudi kaham nlde-tti, p. 60. 4-5). Events prove, however, 
that Sagarika was not taken away. Through an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances she is rescued by the king, and at 
the same moment the shipwrecked chamberlain and minister of 
Sagarika's royal father arrive upon the scene and recognize in her 
the lost princess Ratnavali. Her identity is proved by the neck- 
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lace, and she is found to be the destined bride of King Vatsa as 
well as own cousin to Queen Vasavadatta, who rejoices over the 
discovery of her kinswoman and accepts her as a co-wife. The 
happy moment is made more complete by the news that King 
Vatsa's general Rumanvat has triumphed over Kocala (cf. Act i.) 
and the events of the three or four days covered by the action of 
the drama are brought to a close. 

Time of the fourth act, part of the day following the preced- 
ing act. 

Summary of the duration of the action of the Ratnavali. 

Act i., part of one day, from afternoon until 
moonrise. 1 

Act ii., apparently part of the next day. 1 

Act iii., late afternoon and evening of the fol- 
lowing day, or of the same day — see dis- 
cussion above. [1] 

Act iv., part of the next day. 1 

Thus the action of the play is practically continuous and its 
four acts are comprised within four days, or possibly in three. 

2. Priyadar?ika. 

Plot of the play in brief : Priyadarcika, or Aranyaka as she is 
called in the play, is brought in early girlhood as a captive to the 
court of King Vatsa Udayana, and is placed under the care of 
queen Vasavadatta, until she shall be of marriageable age. The 
king later falls in love with her and she is discovered to be the 
daughter of a friendly monarch, Drdhavarman, who had been 
taken prisoner by an enemy 'over a year' before {samahiam 
savmacehararh, p. 42. 10), or at the very moment when Priya- 
darcika was accidentally captured and brought to Vatsa's court. 
King Vatsa restores Drdhavarman to his throne by overcoming 
his captor, the king of Kalinga. The princess Priyadarcika, as 
she now turns out to be, is united to Vatsa at this happy moment 
as the play closes. Number of acts, four. 

An analysis of the time covered by the action of this play is 
more, difficult than in the case of the preceding drama. The 
chief personages, King Vatsa and his companion, the Vidftshaka 
Vasantaka, Queen Vasavadatta and her attendant Kancana- 
mala, are the same as before. Rumanvat, however, who was the 
leading general in the Ratnavali, is now prime minister ; and 
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Yaugandharayana, who figured as minister in the Ratnavali, is 
now mentioned only in the interlude play (garbhandtaka), which 
is introduced in the third act of the present drama to recount 
certain incidents in King Vatsa's earlier career (cf. susamnihitam 
sarvaih ydugandhardyanena, p. 32. 8). Once in this drama, 
moreover, allusion is made to Vatsa's second wife, Padmavatl, 
and to other wives (cf. devinam vasavadattd-padumdvadinam 
anndnam a devinam, p. 24. 7-9), of whom no mention is made 
in the Ratnavali. But too much stress must not be laid on this 
point, nor on the change of ministers, to show that the Priyadar- 
cika refers to a somewhat later period in Vatsa's married life. 
Such a view, however, would in a measure be borne out by the 
sequence of events which must have been found in Harsha's source, 
the Brhatkatha, if we may judge by the order in which they 
are narrated in the Kathasaritsagara, ch. 14 = 2. 6 (cf. Tawney's 
translation, i. 97 seq.). Yet both Rumanvat and Yaugandhara- 
yana occupy the position of ministers in the Kathasaritsagara 
without special difference between them as to generalship or 
counsel. 

One point comes out clearly when the time element in this 
play is studied ; it is that Harsha in this play has followed the 
convention of compressing events that occupy more than a year 
into a period that seems to be a year, as laid down by the laws 
of Hindu dramaturgy. For quotations from the canon on this 
point, see my preceding paper in JAOS. xx. 343. Thus the 
events which play a part at the opening of this drama, the 
escape of King Vatsa with his bride Vasavadatta, the misfor- 
tunes of King Drdhavarman, and the overthrow of King Vindhya- 
ketu which brings Priyadarcika to Vatsa's court, can hardly have 
been almost simultaneous, as the play for dramatic purposes treats 
them to be. It is for harmonizing such matters that the conven- 
tional Induction (visJcambhaka) is made use of by the author 
(consult on this subject SD. 308, 314 and Levi, Thedtre Indien, 
p. 59). The growth of Priyadarcika to marriageable age and the 
release of her kingly father, Drdhavarman, who has been in cap- 
tivity 'over a year' (samahiam samvacchararii, p. 42. 10) by the 
time that the play closes, are compressed into a single year so as 
to follow the dramatic dictum, that ' business extending beyond 
a year should be comprised within a year ' (varsad urdhvan tu 
yad vastu tat sydd varsdd adhobhavam, SD. 306). So much for 
the first general results of an examination into the time system of 
this play. Let us now turn to the details. 
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Induction. — King Vatsa has been promised the hand of Priya- 
darcika, daughter of King Drdhavarman. The chamberlain of 
the latter, named Vinayavasu, comes forward in the Induction 
(viskambhaka) and informs us that a rival king, Kalinga, has 
taken Drdhavarman prisoner because the latter had promised his 
daughter's hand to King Vatsa instead of to him. Drdhavar- 
man's captivity has therefore begun. 

At the very time when Drdhavarman's realm was being 
invaded by Kalinga, King Vatsa himself was in captivity to 
another monarch, Pradyota, but he had escaped and had carried 
off the latter's daughter, Vasavadatta, as his bride. She is the 
jealous queen in this play as in the Ratnavall. We are further- 
more told that King Vatsa is waging war against the king of the 
forests of Vindhya. From the chamberlain's speech we learn 
that a battle had taken place on the very day on which he is 
speaking (cf. kathitam cbVdya mama vindhyaketuna, etc., p. 
8.11). Vindhyaketu is slain, and the young girl Priyadarcika, 
who had been temporarily left for safety in Vindhyaketu's forest 
abode, is captured by King Vatsa's victorious forces. This brings 
the daughter of Drdhavarman to Vatsa's court. Further news 
than this the chamberlain who had lost her can not tell. He 
only knows that his own lord, Drdhavarman, is a prisoner to 
Kalinga (baddhas tisthati, p. 3. 13). 

From the chamberlain's closing words we learn also that the 
season of the year is autumn (aho ! atidarunata paradatapasya, 
p. 3. 15) ; the sun is passing from the zodiacal sign Virgo to Libra 
(kanyagrahanat pararh tularin prapya, p. 3. 18), which likewise 
implies a covert allusion to the king's change of affection from 
Vasavadatta to Priyadarcika. 

Time of the induction, duration of the action itself, i. e. some 
part of a day. 

Interval of several days. — A slight interval separates the Induc- 
tion (viskambhaka) from Act i. There are several things which 
show this. In the first place the Vidushaka speaks of Drdha- 
varman's having been imprisoned by Kalinga (didhavamma 
baddho-tli, p. 4. 15). Furthermore, King Vatsa says it is 
'many days' (bahuny ahani, p. 4. 19) since he has sent his 
own chief general, Vijayasena, against Vindhyaketu. These 
days must be accounted for, since they fall in part within the 
present action. In some degree it is possible to do this. The 
victorious general returns in the first part of Act i ; from his 
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own words we know that it required a forced march of ' three 
days' (divasatrayena, p. 6. 3) to reach Vindhyaketu and that 
the battle began immediately after his arrival. The day of the 
conflict was the very one in which the scene of the Induction 
{yiskambhaka) is laid as we have already found (cf. adya, p. 
3. 11). It must have taken almost as much time again for the 
general with his army to return. This period of at least six 
days may well form a good part of the 'many days' (bahuny 
ahani) which King Vatsa impatiently feels have elapsed since 
the general was first despatched — unless we are to regard bahuny 
ahani as a mere dramatic exaggeration. In any case it seems 
fair to allow no less than three days for the interval between the 
viskambhaka and Act i. We may now turn to the act itself. 

Act I. — King Vatsa comes upon the stage and his general 
returns victorious. He brings in his triumphant train a young 
girl who is supposed to be the daughter of the dead Vindhyaketu 
(cf. vindhyaketor . . . tadduhite 'ti, p. 7. 10-11). She is really, 
however, Priyadarcika the child of the imprisoned Drdhavarman. 
Vatsa appoints the girl to be a maid in waiting upon Vasava- 
datta, and he directs the queen to remind him when Aranyaka 
(i. e. Sylvia), as she is henceforth called, is old enough to be 
married (yada varayogya bhavisyati tada mam smdraya, p. 7. 
16). At the close of the act, when all are leaving the stage, the 
hour is midday (cf. nabhomadhyam adhyaste bhagavan sahasra- 
dldhitih, p. 7. 23, and other similar allusions). Plans are to be 
made for celebrating a fete in honor of the victorious Vijayasena 
who is next to be sent against Kalifiga (p. 8. 6), a campaign 
which plays a part in the sequel (Act iv.). 

Time of the first act, the forenoon of one day. 

Interval of fully a year. 

An interval of at least a year is to be assumed between Act. i. 
and Act. ii. This is shown in several ways. First and foremost 
we must account for the expression ' over a year ' used in the 
closing act regarding the length of Drdhavarman's imprisonment 
(cf. samahia-rh samvacoharaih, p. 42. 10). The present place 
between Act i. and Act ii. is the only one in the drama where we 
can allow for this longer lapse of time, since there is not any 
break of importance either before Act iii or before Act iv. 
Again, as already stated, the king had bidden that Priyadarcika, 
or Aranyaka as she is called in the play, should be the queen's maid 
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of honor until she should reach a marriageable age (cf. p. 7. 16). 
In the second act one of the attendants says she must tell the 
queen 'to-day' {ajja p. 14. 2) that Aranyaka is now marriageable, 
as the king had commanded to be reminded when she attained 
that age. When the king now sees her he speaks of ' having 
long been robbed' {dram musitah smo vayam, p. 14. 10) of a 
pleasure he would like to have enjoyed. Moreover, Aranyaka 
and her associate, Indivarika, seem to have become such devoted 
friends in the interval that has elapsed that they can hardly be 
separated (cf. na sakkunomi tue vina ettha asidum, p. 13. 21), 
although Aranyaka has well kept the secret of her exalted birth 
all the time (cf. p. 11. 8). The time is now the rainy season of 
autumn once again, as is shown by the allusions to the luxuriance 
of the flowers and to the autumnal rains (p. 10. 6, 15 ; 12. 5, etc). 
But more especially is it shown by the reference to the grand 
autumnal celebration of the full moon, or the Kaumudi festival, 
in Acvina-Karttika (September-November). This is mentioned 
at the beginning of Act iii. and again in Act iv., and both of 
these acts follow in sequence after Act ii. without any important 
break. It is to be supposed, therefore, that an interval of fully 
a year has elapsed between Act i. and Act ii. The interval may 
possibly have been even longer owing to the tendency, for dra- 
matic purposes, to comprise events within a year as explained 
above. In that event the expression ' over a year,' as found in 
the fourth or last act, would be a milder expression for a some- 
what longer period. See above. 

Act n.— At the opening of the second act the queen is tempo- 
rarily absent as she has undertaken a vow and a fast (cf. sotthi- 
vaana, p. 8. 12) and the lonely king is in need of diversion (cf. 
kaham eso piavaasso ajja devle virahukkanthavinodanana- 
mittam dharagharujjanam evva patthido, p. 8. 16-17, and also 

ksamam 'adya priyam, p. 9. 3-6). It is late afternoon (cf. 

atthahilasina sujjena maulavijjanti, p. 11. 3) when the meeting 
of the king and Aranyaka unexpectedly takes place, and the sun 
is setting when their interview closes (cf. atthamaahilasl bha- 
avam sahassarassi, p. 18. 15, and parinataprayo divasah, p. 
18. 17). The whole action is swift and unbroken. 

Time of the second act, the latter part of an afternoon. 

Possibly a very slight interval ? Only a very slight interval, 
if any, separates Act iii. from Act. ii., for the queen is again 
present after her fast ; and the allusion made by one of the girls 
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to Aranyaka's distracted air 'yesterday' (hio, p. 19. 12) and to 
the absent-minded acting of her part in the rehearsal of the 
mimic play which is about to be given, seem to imply that the 
meeting with the king had taken place recently. The miniature 
play itself is to be performed ' to-day on the grand Kaumudl 
festival' {ajja . . . komadlmahusave, p. 19. 11); and if Aranyaka 
does not play her part better 'to-day' (ajja, p. 19. 13) there is 
danger of the queen's displeasure. Aranyaka's conversation with 
her confidante Manorama, moreover, seems to imply that little 
time could have elapsed since the preceding act. The disguised 
princess points out the very spot where she had been embraced 
by the king, as if but shortly before (cf. aath so uddeso jassim 
etc., p. 21. 3), and Manorama asks her if she really had been seen 
by the king, implying that the incident, or at least the gossip 
about it, was fresh (cf. tumam maharaena dittha na ve-tti, p. 21. 
15). The interval must have been long enough, however, to give 
a show of credibility to the exaggerated statements about Aran- 
yaka's sighing 'day and night' (diaharattim, p. 23. 1) and also 
to the Vidushaka's jesting complaint that Vatsa had not slept 
'day or night,' nor allowed him to do so (cf. tena saha mae 
divarattarh niddd na dittha, p. 34. 2), while the affairs of state 
are simply neglected by the king (cf. pariccattardkajjo, p. 23. 9). 
The queen also has had time to take the alarm and to keep 
Aranyaka out of the king's sight (cf esd mama priyasakhi 
mahdrdjasya devya darpanapathdd api raksyate, p. 30. 22). In 
this interval, furthermore, the Vidtishaka has made an unsuccess- 
ful search for Aranyaka in the women's apartment (p. 24. 9). 

Act. HL— The third act itself opens on the evening of the 
Kaumudl festival, the occasion when the mimic play is to be 
presented (cf. adya ratrau, p. 30. 23, ajja . . . komadlmahussave, 
p. 19. 11, and also kaumudlmahotsave, p. 44. 2). The autumnal 
day has been a hot one (cf. saraddvena samtappdim ajja etc., p. 
22. 11) and the twilight is already past by the time they are 
ready to begin the interlude-performance (cf. adikkandd kkhu 
samjjhd, p. 27. 17). By the close of the act it is bedtime 
(idanim payanlyam gatvd, p. 41. 2). The king retires for the 
night planning some means to propitiate his jealous queen, who 
has hurried Aranyaka and the Vidushaka off to prison. 

Time of the third act, part of an evening which is devoted to 
the incident of the mimic play. 

Slight interval. Some interval, not long however, separates 
Act iii. from Act iv. This is shown especially by allusions in the 
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introductory Prologue or pravepaka. Aranyaka is now in prison 
by order of Vasavadatta, so that her confidante Manorama has 
not seen her for some time (ettiam kalam, p. 41. 10). Yet the 
interval can not have been a long extended one because the 
queen's allusion to the incident between Aranyaka and the king 
in the mimic play would seem to imply that that occasion was 
more or less recent (tuha una edarh arannicie uttantarh paccak- 
kham, p. 43. 18-19). A like inference may be drawn from 
Sankrtyayani's reference to the same episode during the full 
moon festival (cf. kaumudlmaJiotsave, p. 44. 2). The only other 
time allusion which needs mention in this connection is found in 
a speech of the king. As commented on below, he says that it is 
' some days ' (katipayany ahani, p. 47. 8) since he received the 
news of his general Vijasayena's expected victory over Kalinga 
and of the consequent rescue of the long-imprisoned Drdhavar- 
man. Allowing therefore for this slight interval we may take 
up the final act of the drama. 

Act IV. The importance of the fourth act with reference to the 

rest of the play is that we learn from its Prologue that ' over a 
year' (samahiam samvaccharam, (p. 42. 10) has elapsed since 
Drdhavarman was taken prisoner by Kalinga, the hated foe 
against whom King Vatsa at the close of Act i. had determined 
to send his general Vijayasena after the victory over Vindhyaketu 
had been duly celebrated. In the midst of Act iv. the king 
reads a letter which he received from his general ' some days ' 
before {katipayany ahani, p. 47. 8), announcing that the fall of 
Kalinga might be expected 'to-day or to-morrow' (adya $vo va, 
p. 47. 17). The siege has apparently been a long and exhausting 
one (cf. p. 47. 10-18). At this very moment the general himself 
enters to announce his triumphal success. He is accompanied by 
Vinayavasu, the old chamberlain of Drdhavarman who appeared 
at the opening of the play. Through the victory of Vatsa's 
forces Drdhavarman is reseated on his throne (p. 49. 1). At this 
same instant of news-giving, the old chamberlain of the restored 
monarch recognizes Aranyaka as Priyadarcika, the lost daughter 
of Drdhavarman, and he explains her relationship to the queen, 
who is her cousin. As the act closes, Priyadarcika is united to 
the king as another wife, and all ends happily after the various 
vicissitudes filling the space of a year or more which forms the 
time of the action of the play. 

Time of the fourth act, part of a day. 
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Summary of the duration of the action of the Priyadarcika. 

Induction (viskambhaka), part of one day in 
the rainy season of autumn. 1 

[Interval of several days.] 
Act i., part of a day, forenoon until midday. 1 
[Interval of at least a year — see discussion 
above.] 
Act ii., the latter part of an autumn afternoon. 1 
[Interval? — possibly a very slight interval, 
hardly more than a day or two at the 
utmost.] 
Act iii., part of an evening during the Kaumudi 

festival. 1 

[Only a slight interval.] 
Act iv., part of one day. 1 

Thus, the whole action of the play covers ' over a year,' from 
autumn until autumn. The long interval falls between Act 
i. and Act ii. The handling of events gives the impression of 
their having been compressed into the space of not much over a 
year, so as to comply with certain rules of the dramatic canon. 

3. NSgananda. 

Plot of the play in brief : The hero, Prince Jimtitavahana, 
falls in love with Malayavati, daughter of the king of the Siddhas, 
who is living in the forest. Their wedding feast is celebrated in 
the third act. In the next act, to save the life of another, the 
young prince offers his own life to the monstrous bird Garuda, 
who daily devours one member of the serpent race. Jimutava- 
hana is terribly torn by the monster, but he is restored to life 
before the fifth act closes, and as a reward for his vicarious 
suffering the whole serpent race is henceforth freed from 
destruction by Garuda. The season represented in the play is 
autumn. Number of acts, five. 

Act I.— Prince Jimutavahana, the hero of the play, has received 
the kingdom from his father, the king of the Vidyadharas, but 
Buddha-like he has no real love for the throne. He has made 
his subjects happy by his justice and his generosity, but now, 
abandoning the reins of government to his ministers, the young 
prince prefers, in loving devotion, to wait upon his father and 
mother in their recluse life in the forest. 
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The real action of the drama begins about the middle of the 
first act itself, when the youthful hero, wandering in the forest 
with his friend, the Vidushaka, catches sight of the princess 
Malayavati, daughter of the king of the Siddhas, and falls in 
love with her. He first sees her as she is playing on her lute 
near the temple of the goddess Gauri in the forest hermitage. 
From the conversation of the princess with her maid we learn 
that, as a reward for her pious devotion to the divinity, the 
goddess herself has appeared before her ' to-day in a dream' (ajja 
sivinae, p. 12. 11, cf. also nam ajja kido, etc., p. 12. 8-9) and 
has promised that ' Prince Jlmutavahana, the ruler of the 
Vidyadharas, shall wed her shortly ' (vijjdharacakkavattl de 
airena evva pdniggahanam nivvattaissadi, p. 13. 2-3). This is 
the cue for the prince to reveal himself. But before he and 
Malayavati have time to exchange confidences, an ascetic enters. 
The words of this priestly hermit let us know that Mitravasu,. 
the brother of the princess, has ' gone to day ' {adya gatah, p. 
16. 1) to propose a marriage between his sister and this very 
prince Jlmutavahana. The ascetic has been bidden to make 
haste, for ' the hour of the midday oblation might slip away 
while Malayavati is waiting ' {tanca, pratlksamanayd malaya- 
vatyah kadaein madhyandinasaoanavela Hikrdmet, p. 16. 8-9). 
The hour in fact is already midday ; the sun is in the zenith as 
the act closes with its interchange of loving glances between 
Jlmutavahana and Malayavati (cf. majjhannasicra,-p. 18. 2, ay am 
madhyam adhydste nabhastalasya bhagavdn sahasradldhitlh, p. 
18. 6). 

Time of the first act, part of a forenoon until midday. 

Act II.— The question whether the second act is to be regarded 
as falling on the same day as the first act or on the following 
day is not easy to decide. In the former case the time of Act ii. 
would have to be afternoon, in the latter case it would appar- 
ently be the forenoon. Much depends upon how much time we 
are to assume for Mitravasu's search for the hero, as noted below, 
and upon the hour to be assigned for the ' nuptial bath ' which 
gives the time of the closing of the act. The whole question, 
however, involves at most only a difference of a few hours, but as 
a matter of interpretation it is worth discussing and both sides 
of the question will be presented. 

In the first place Malayavati's brother Mitravasu is said in Act 
i. to have 'gone to-day' {adya gatah, p. 16. 1) in quest of Prince 
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Jimutavahana in order to offer to him the hand of his sister 
Malayavati (cf. kumdra-jimutavdhanam ihdi '»« malayaparvate 
kvWpi vartamdnam bhaginyd malayavalya varahetor drastum i 
adya gatah p. 16. 6-7). Jimutavahana is said to be somewhere 
on the mountain (of. malayaparvate), and several allusions in the 
play show that his abode in the forest was quite nearby (e. g. 
kumdrajlmutavahano ' smabhir iha , sannatarah, p. 31. 12, and 
other incidental allusions which allow drawing an inference, such 
as the prompt return of the messenger, p. 34. 2-1 1, p. 39. 5-6, as 
mentioned below). Now although Mitravasu did not return by 
midday in Act i., he was evidently expected about that time, as 
is shown by the allusion to Malayavatl's waiting, as already 
quoted (pratlksamdndyd malayavatyd kaddcin madhyamdina- 
savanaveld Hikrdmet, p. 16. 8). A direct continuation of this 
thought is found at the very opening of Act ii. Malayavati has 
there sent an attendant to inquire if her brother be returned or 
no, for she wonders why ' he tarries so long to-day ' (ajja ciraadi, 
p. 19. 2, — or 'still delays,' if the variant reading ajja-vi be 
adopted). A few minutes later, in the middle of this second act, 
Mitravasu does appear (tatah pravipati mitrdvasuh, p. 31. 10) and 
meets his sister who is in the sandalwood bower. To this same 
spot Jimutavahana himself has repaired even though he has 
been obliged to shorten the time due to his Gurus, in order to 
arrive there (cf. kisa una ajja tumam lahu evoa gurujanam 
sussusia iha agado, p. 26. 14-15). To his friend, the Vidushaka, 
who had accompanied him, he has to acknowledge frankly that 
his weakness 'this day' is owing to lovesickness (cf. yend , dydi 
'wa etc. p. 26. 11). He gives the reason for seeking the sandal- 
wood bower. It is that 'in sleep to-day' (adya khalu suapne 
jdndrni, p. 26. 17) he saw a vision of his beloved in that place, 
which has become dear to him in consequence, and where he 
wishes to 'spend the rest of the day' (cf. tad icchami 
svapndnubhutadayitdsamdgamaramye 'sminn eva pradepe divasa- 
pesam ativahayitum, p. 26. 20-21). We may presume that this 
vision in sleep was a day dream of Malayavati, whom he had 
seen that very forenoon and wished again to see. Such an inter- 
pretation at least will allow for Mitravasu's love mission of Act 
i. to have been completed on the same day in Act ii., which it 
may strongly be urged the context seems to demand. The 
details of the marriage would be arranged directly afterwards on 
the same afternoon, the hour of the ' nuptial bath ' would be quite 
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late, and the marriage ceremony would be that same evening ' in 
the first watch,' as mentioned again below. This would crowd 
the meeting of the lovers, the negotiation for their marriage, and 
the solemnization of the nuptials into a single day, which I find 
is done by Windisch in his brief mention of the time scheme of 
the play, Der griechische Einftuss, p. 48. Much may be said in 
favor of such an interpretation judging from the context. 

On the other hand, if it were not for the context in regard to 
Mitravasu's mission, it would be simpler, and in many respects 
more natural, to place the incidents of Act ii. on the day follow- 
ing Act i. This is actually done in the Kathasaritsagara, which 
contains the story identical with our plot. The account found 
in that narrative allows a night to elapse, as is shown by its allu- 
sions to sleeping and to resorting to the temple of Gauri early on 
the morning of the next day (cf. $ayanastho 'pi . . . pratap ca 
Hyutsuko bhuyas tad gduryayatanam yay&u, KSS. ch. 90=12. 
23. 66-68 ; cf. also Tawney's translation ii. 311). In this case 
the vision seen 'in sleep to-day,' in the drama (adya khalu 
svapne jantimi, p. 26. 17), would have been a dream of the night 
just past after the hero had caught sight of Malayavati ; the 
time of the act would be forenoon rather than afternoon, as with 
the other interpretation ; and the allusion at the close of the act 
itself to the fact that the time of the nuptial bath had arrived 
(cf. udvahasnanavelam, p. 40. 5, nhavanakaih, p. 40. 6, snana- 
bhumim eva gacchavah, p. 40. 8) would be identical with the 
ordinary bathing time in the Vikramorvaci, Act ii. end, instead 
of towards evening as must otherwise be the case. In this way, 
moreover, the marriage would not be crowded into the same day 
as the lovers' first glimpse of each other, but would allow one day's 
preparation (cf. p. 40. 2) ; and new color or a different shade 
of meaning might be given to certain thoughts in Jinrutavahana's 
speech beginning nltah Mm na ?iipah, etc. (p. 26. 5-8), as that of 
the pining lover. If such be the case we must adopt a slightly 
different interpretation of the length of time required for 
Mitravasu's love mission. We might, for example, assume that 
his meeting with Jlmutavsihana was delayed a day by his failure 
to find the prince the first day, and that Malayavati's impatience 
at his delay ' to-day,' in the opening of Act ii., was due to its 
being the second day of her brother's quest. Still, as stated 
above, the difference in either case is but a difference of less 
than twenty-four hours in our interpretation of the action. 
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The one other important time allusion in this second act is 
that relating to the time for celebrating the marriage of the 
lovers. From the scene in the sandalwood bower Mitravasu 
himself is unquestionably convinced of the mutual love between 
his sister and Jimutavahana. Accordingly he goes to obtain 
from the young prince's Gurus their final sanction of the marriage 
(p. 34. 2-1 1 ). They evidently dwell quite near, and a few min- 
utes later a maid returns with the news from Mitravasu that ' the 
happy event of Malayavati's wedding will be brought to pass 
this very day ' (ajja evva malaavadle vivahussavassa mangalam 
samvuttam bhavissadi, p. 39. 5-6). The hour of the nuptial bath 
has arrived, as quoted above. 

Time of the second act, part either of the same afternoon as 
the preceding act, or of the morning following — see discussion 
above. 

Act m. — The third act is unbroken in its movement and it is 
supposed to last from dawn till sunset on the day after the mar- 
riage. The wedding itself had been solemnized 'at the first 
watch ' of the night (padhamapahare, p. 42. 1 ; consult the 
note on this in Brahme and Paranjape's edition, p. 41). As Act 
iii. opens, it is daybreak (pahdde-vi, p. 42. 2). The marriage 
festivities are still being carried on, as is shown by the scene of 
the intoxicated parasite, Cekharaka, in the first half of the act. 
He had been carousing during the night's celebration, but his 
sweetheart had not joined him though she had seen him (cf. 
raanwirahajanidukkantharh, p. 45. 1, and ajja tumam mae viva- 
hajagarane niddaamano etc. p. 56. 1). People are stirring about 
as the act progresses, because the maid has received orders from 
the bride's mother to direct the royal gardener specially to pre- 
pare the flower pavilion, as the bride and bridegroom will go 
there ' to-day ' (ajja savisesam tamalavihiam sajjlkarehi, p. 44. 
13). The loving pair appear on the scene about the middle of 
the act, and Jimutavahana, in rapture at his marriage, feels that 
this blessed day is the reward of all the austerities in his past 
life (cf. p. 52. 1-10). His comrade, the Vidushaka, soon joins 
the couple, and Jimutavahana pleasantly twits his friend on 
having been so long in coming (vayasya eirad ayato 'si, p. 53. 
17). There are one or two allusions to the sun and to incidents 
connected with the festivities (p. 53. 17, p. 56. 1, p. 57. 13), but 
there is nothing to show that the time is rapidly advancing. 
Suddenly toward the close of the act we find that the hour of 
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sunset has arrived (samprati hi parinatam ahah, p. 60. 6, astam 
.... yasyan etc. p. 60. 9). This swiftness of movement from 
dawn to sunset during the development of a single act is also 
remarked upon by Brahme and Paranjape, p. 49-50. 

Time of the third act, from dawn until sunset on the day after 
the wedding, which took place just after the close of the second 
act. 

Interval ? It is difficult to prove with absolute certainty that 
any interval elapses between the third act and the fourth, but 
good reasons may be given for assuming at least a few days' 
break. In the first place, Jimutavahana and MalayavatI are no 
longer at the abode of the bride's parents, as they were in Act iii., 
on the day after the wedding. There is authority for believing 
that it was customary for newly married couples to remain for ten 
days at the bride's home before the young husband took his wife 
to his own abode. The ploka cited by Brahme and Paranjape, 
p. 51, is worth quoting in this connection; it runs, kanyavepmani 
nirvartya rajavad daparatrikam \ sabharyah svagrharh ydyat 
sthiter va kuladepayoh. The play seems indirectly to contain a 
reference to this idea, if we may read at least an implication of 
it in the order given by the bride's mother that ' red garments 
are to be carried to Malayavati and her husband for ten days' 
(daparatram yavan malayavatya jamatup ca raktavasansi neta- 
vyani, p. 61. 10). 

In the second place, the f&teDipapratipadutsava (p. 61. 19), 
or festival held on the first day of the bright fortnight of Kart- 
tika (Oct.-Nov.), upon which occasion it was appropriate to give 
some suitable memento to the bride and bridegroom (cf. yat 
kirn cit pradiyate, p. 62. 1) is spoken of in such a manner as to 
imply that this f6te was not immediately after the wedding. 
Then, Jimutavahana's attitude, if one may say so, seems to imply 
a slight waning of the honeymoon. As he wanders with his 
brother-in-law down to the seashore to watch the rising of the 
tide, he complains that the forest life offers little opportunity to 
do good by self-sacrifice in behalf of others (cf. doso 'yam eko 
vane, etc. p. 62. 10) ; and a little farther on in the act when the 
occasion accidentally comes, he then feels that in this way his 
'marriage with Malayavati has been fruitful' (cf. saphalibhuto 
me malayavatyah panigrahah, p. 75. 15). His words of reminis- 
cence of Malayavati's kisses (p. 16. 18-19) do not necessarily 
imply that the marriage had been but a day before. On the 
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whole, therefore, considering that the bride has left her own 
home and is now with her husband at the house of his parents, 
which we may believe customarily happened after ten days 
according to the authority above cited ; and considering the 
daparatra-aHnsion in the play, which seems indirectly at least to 
refer to this ; and again taking into account the other points 
above noticed, it seems reasonable at least to assume that ten days 
or more perhaps had elapsed between the wedding and the 
great life-sacrifice which the hero now makes. Yet it must be 
noticed that Windisch, in his brief memorandum, op. cit., p. 48, 
allows only three days for the action of the play and does not 
mention any interval. 

Act IV. — The movement of Act iv. itself is swift and unbroken. 
It occupies the short time that the hero is walking upon the 
slopes of Mount Malaya, where the occasion arises for him to 
sacrifice himself to the bird Garuda in order to save the life of 
one of the serpent race, and it includes the sacrifice itself at the 
close of the act when the great bird carries him off in its talons 
to the top of the mountain in order to kill and eat him. 

Time of the fourth act, brief part of a day. 

Act V. — The fifth act follows immediately upon the fourth, as 
Garuda is now seen to be devouring his victim on the mountain 
peak to which he had just carried him. The bird, however, 
relents and proceeds to restore Jlmutavahana to life. The hero 
is immediately reunited with his wife and parents ; and the god- 
dess Gauri, who is the dea ex machina of the piece, proclaims 
him a universal sovereign to whom the nations bow, including 
his chief enemy Matanga {matangahatakadayo, p. 105. 5). Thus 
all ends well and happily. 

Time of the fifth act, continuation of the same day as the pre- 
ceding act. 

Summary of the duration of the action of the Nagananda. 

Act L, part of one day, forenoon until midday. 1 

Act ii., part either of the same day or of the 
next day — see discussion above. [1] 

Act Hi., the whole of the next day from dawn 
until sunset. 1 

[Interval? perhaps some days — see 

discussion above.] 

Act iv., part of one day. ) 

Act v., continuation of the same day. ) 
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Thus, the action of the Nagananda as presented covers three 
days, or possibly four — see discussion above. There is probably 
also an interval of some days after Act iii., as explained. Acts 
iv.-v. together occupy part of a day. 

Conclusion. An examination of the kind made in this paper 
contributes something to the interpretation of the plays from 
the standpoint of action and to the interpretation of char- 
acter development during that action. As for its general results 
in supplementing the previous study of Kalidasa's use of the 
element of time in his plays, the present investigation would tend 
perhaps to show more conservatism on the part of Harsha with 
regard to allowing very long lapses of time to be assumed in 
the action of his plays, than was the case with his greater 
predecessor. 



